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tioned, is recalled to every mind as one of the
noisiest of that over-dressed and loudly-laughing
multitude which the preacher sees gaily descending
to hell in the hideous exaggeration of sin. This
remarkable discourse makes a profound impression
upon Jerome. He imagines himself, against his will,
elbowed by the sin-stricken crowd, and stunned by
the noise of its laughter. Each step he takes divides
him further and further from the melancholy eyes of
Alissa. Suddenly the preacher makes a new and a
direct appeal : " Strive to enter in at the strait
gate !" and dilates on the pure, the ineffable joy
which streams from a life of self-abnegation, a life
all devoted to sacrifice and holy sorrow. He com-
pares this state of grace, this strenuous "walk with
God," with an air played in a lovely garden on a
violin, an ecstasy at once strident and tender.
" Few there be/' he exclaims, " who are chosen to
pursue this life of sanctification." " I will be one
of those few !" says Jerome to himself. Looking
across the pews of the chapel, he sees the pure
countenance of Alissa all lighted up with the inward
radiance, and he consciously unites, for the first time,
the idea of her human love with that of the perfect
love of Christ. He undergoes a double conversion;
he gives his soul without reserve to God and to Alissa.
This conjunction of influences acts decisively on
a spirit already prepared for it by the exercises of
religion and by the puritan discipline of family life.
As M. Gide very cleverly makes us feel, it is as
natural for his hero to submit to moral restraints as